











5 I Social Revolutionaries 



Between November 1880, when the first social revolutionary club 
was established in New York, and October 1883, when a major social 
revolutionary congress was held in Pittsburgh, a revolutionary an- 
archist movement of considerable proportions took shape in the 
United States. The new movement made deep inroads into the ranks 
of the Socialistic Labor Party, attracting many disgruntled members, 
whose disillusionment with the ballot and opposition to party pol- 
icies led them to reject political action and adopt a revolutionary 
program. By the end of 1881, as George Schilling observed, the Eng- 
lish section of the SLP in Chicago had dwindled to "a corporal's 
guard/" while such influential papers as the Vorbote and Arbeiter- 
Zeitung had shifted their allegiance to the social revolutionary camp. 
Anarchism, during these initial years, had not yet crystallized into 
a coherent doctrine, nor was the anarchist label in wide use. Yet the 
social revolutionaries— as they persisted in calling themselves until 
the mid- 1880s— emerged as an unmistakably anarchistic organiza- 
tion, with aims and methods that sharply distinguished it from the 
evolutionary and politically oriented party from which it sprang. 
While abandoning the principles of the SLP, however, the social 
revolutionaries continued to regard themselves as socialists— but 
socialists of a distinctive type, anti-statist, anti-parliamentarian, and 
anti-reformist, who called on the working class to abjure politics 
and involve itself in a direct and final confrontation with capital. 

So it was that an independent and avowedly revolutionary socialist 
movement began its career in America. The formative period of its 
history was marked by three important events: the London Social 
Revolutionary Congress of July 1881, the Chicago Social Revolu- 
tionary Congress of October 1881, and the arrival of Johann Most 
in America in December 1882. 

The initiative for the International Social Revolutionary Congress, 
which met in London from July 14 to 20, 1881, had been taken the 
previous autumn by Most and other European militants with the 
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ciation on a decentralist and anti-authoritarian basis. Most himself, 
ironically, did not attend, having been imprisoned a few weeks ear- 
lier for applauding in his paper Freiheit the assassination of Tsar 
Alexander II. The delegates, however, included Peter Kropotkin, Er- 
rico Malatesta, Louise Michel, and other leading anarchists from 
many countries. The strictest secrecy was maintained, and the del- 
egates, more than forty in all, were identified by code numbers. 
Despite these precautions, one of them, a certain Serreaux, was later 
unmasked as a police spy. 2 

Although none of the newly formed social revolutionary groups 
in the United States sent its own delegates to the London congress, 
three were represented by proxy. The mandates of the Social Rev- 
olutionary Club of New York and Social Revolutionary Group of 
Philadelphia were held by a German anarchist named Carl Seelig, 
while another German anarchist, Johann Neve, represented the Ger- 
man section of the SLP in New York, which had discarded reformism 
for revolution without having broken with the party. In addition, a 
prominent French del-*— e, Gustave Brocher, represented thelcarian 
community, a French Utopian settlement in Iowa. 

Beyond this there were two delegates at the congress who came 
from the United States but did not, strictly speaking, represent social 
revolutionary groups. The first, Marie Le Compte, carried the man- 
date of the "Boston Revolutionists," a group of native workers and 
intellectuals .aough she herself was of French origin and styled 
hers .1 Miss Le O c, Proletaire." An exotic and somewhat mys- 
terious figu: i.x«s Le Compte, now in her middle years ("nicht 
ganz junge," as the historian Max Nettlau describes her), had been 
an associate editor of The Labor Standard and an active writer and 
speaker for the socialist movement, with a special sympathy for 
outlaws and tramps. To the London congress, on July 15, she deliv- 
ered what Nettlau calls "a romantic speech about all possible forms 
of vagabond life in the United States." 3 After the congress, she re- 
mained in Britain and Ireland and engaged in revolutionary propa- 
ganda. At Stratford, in October 1881, she held forth on "The Rebels 
of the Sea," a paean to pirates. Some months later she journeyed to 
Spain, France, and Switzerland, continuing her agitational work. 
Together with Louise Michel, she took part in a "bread riot" in Paris 
in March 1883. Soon afterwards, she settled in Berne, translated 
Bakunin's God and the State and Kropotkin's Appeal to the Young 
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into English, and then, for reasons which remain obscure, dropped 
out of the movement. 4 

Even more mysterious was the other American delegate, Dr. Ed- 
ward Nathan-Ganz, who resembled nothing so much as a character 
out of Dostoevsky or Joseph Conrad. Although from Boston, like 
Miss Le Compte, Nathan-Ganz represented the Mexican Confed- 
eration of Labor (Confederation de los Trabajadores Mexicanos), which 
contained both anarchist and non-anarchist members. A facile writer 
in several languages, he contributed articles to El Socialista (organ 
of the Mexican Confederation), Johann Most's Freiheit, and Benja- 
min Tucker's Liberty, published in Boston. Tucker, however, after- 
wards described him as a "refined and rather fascinating crook." 5 

A shadowy figure whose history is not well known, Nathan-Ganz 
had traveled widely in Europe, North Africa/and Latin America 
come to the United States in the 1870s, and spent several years in 
Boston, where, in January 1881, he launched an ultrarevolutionary 
journal called The An-archist, the first in America to use that name. 6 
Subtitled a "Socialistic Revolutionary Review," only two issues ap- 
peared, the second being suppressed by the police because of the 
violent nature of its contents, in particular a series on "Revolution- 
ary War Science," devoted to street-fighting and explosives ("We 
desire peace, the enemy wants war. He may have it, absolutely. 
Killing, burning— all means are justifiable. Use them,- then will be 
peace!"). Johann Most, a contributor to the journal, later used the 
same title, Revolutionary War Science, for his notorious dynamite 
manual of 1885, which figured prominently in the Haymarket pro- 
ceeding. The SLP, firmly opposed to insurrectionary methods, called 
The An-archist a "wild revolutionary magazine" filled with "rules 
for the construction of barricades and other nonsense." 7 

When The An-archist was shut down, Nathan-Ganz was taken 
into custody and spent two months in a Boston jail. 8 After his release, 
he departed for London, where he attended the Social Revolutionary 
Congress and impressed Josef Peukert, a leading Austrian delegate, 
as being "the model of an arrogant, insolent fop" (ein Musterex- 
emplar eines arroganten frechen Geckn). 9 Shortly thereafter he went 
to the continent, traveling through Holland, Belgium, and France. 
Returning to England, he was arrested at the request of the Dutch 
authorities on charges of "obtaining money under false pretenses" 
in Rotterdam. Extradited to Holland, he spent several years behind 
bars. His subsequent activities are unknown. 10 
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The Anarchists 

At .the London congress it was Nathan-Ganz who spoke the loud- 
est for methods of armed insurrection. He urged every group and 
individual to take up the study of "chemistry and technical science," 
a euphemism for dynamite and other weapons of destruction. He 
even suggested the creation of a military school for social revolu- 
tionaries, if the necessary funds could be obtained. Because of these 
recommendations, which coincided closely with those of Serreaux, 
Nathan-Ganz was suspected of being yet another agent provocateur. 
There is no evidence, however, to support this. Nor were Nathan- 
Ganz and Serreaux alone in favoring violent methods in the struggle 
against capital and government. The assassination of Alexander II, 
occurring earlier the same year, had made a deep impression on the 
delegates, who adopted a resolution endorsing "propaganda by the 
deed" and the study of chemistry to bring about the social revolu- 
tion." 

The chief object of the London congress, however, was to recon- 
stitute the First International on the basis of autonomous federations 
and groups. The delegates duly approved the formation of such an 
organization, retaining the old name, International Working Men's 
Association, but with no central authority save that of a bureau of 
information. Thus was born the so-called Black International. The 
new organization became a fearful specter in the eyes of governments 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, which suspected it of being 
the directing power behind various acts of assassination and terror 
committed in the ensuing decades. Such suspicions were utterly 
without foundation. The International, in fact, never became more 
than a loose association of independent groups, nor did it ever create 
a central agency of any type, if only because such a body would have 
been at odds with the federalist convictions of the participants. Even 
the information bureau led only a phantom existence and soon faded 
into oblivion. Nor did a second congress, proposed for the following 
year, ever meet. 

Yet the London congress did have a sequel in the United States. 
Three months later, in October 1881, a convention of social revo- 
lutionary groups assembled in Chicago, the seat of the American 
movement. It was the first attempt to organize the revolutionary 
socialists on a national scale, the initiative coming from the New 
York Social Revolutionary Club and other American groups repre- 
sented at the London affair. The gathering was not, however, limited 






Social Revolutionaries 

to anarchists. Socialists of all shades who were "weary of compro- 
mise and desirous of accomplishing the social revolution by other 
means than political action" were invited to participate. Applica- 
tions were to be sent to August Spies, business manager of the 
Chicago Arbeiter-Zeitung, who served as secretary of the conven- 
tion, or "Congress of Socialists of the United States," as it was 
officially designated. 12 

Though billed as a "congress," the meeting lasted only three days 
(from October 21 to 23) and only twenty-one delegates attended, 
most of them German immigrants. Poking fun at the assembly, the 
SLP described it as "a baker's dozen of Chicago malcontents and six 
delegates from outside cities." To Philip Van Patten they were merely 
a bunch of agents provocateurs, sent by the capitalists "to shout 
revolution and clamor for blood." 13 Of the fourteen cities repre- 
sented, nearly all were in the East and Middle West: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Paterson, Jersey City, Jersey City Heights, Union 
Hill, Hoboken, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
and Chicago itself. Chicago, with four representatives, had the larg- 
est delegation: Parsons, Spies, Timothy O'Meara, and Jacob Winnen, 
augmented by representatives of the Lehr-und-Wehr Verein and Jae- 
ger Verein. Two additional Chicagoans, J. P. Dusey and Peter Pe- 
terson, carried the mandates of Paterson and Kansas City, which 
participated by proxy. Dr. Joseph H. Swain of Boston came on behalf 
of the freshly launched journal Liberty, edited by Benjamin Tucker, 
and Justus Schwab represented the Social Revolutionary Club of 
New York. 14 

Schwab, Parsons, and Spies played the leading roles at the con- 
gress, which assembled in the North Side Turner Hall. After the 
delegates were seated, Spies, a handsome young German of elo- 
quence and charm, introduced a resolution, approved by acclama- 
tion, condemning the British government for its repressive behavior 
in Ireland. A second resolution, likewise enthusiastically accepted, 
hailed the populists of Russia for their "unrelenting warfare" against 
the new tsar, whose father had been killed with bombs earlier that 
year. The resolution expressed "unqualified support in employing 
any and all means to extirpate such monsters from among men." 15 

Having adopted a militant stance, the congress went on to de- 
nounce private property and "wage slavery" and to endorse the de- 
cisions of the London congress, upholding propaganda by the deed 
and other insurrectionary methods of struggle and declaring itself 
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in favor of "armed organizations of workingmen who stand ready 
to resist, gun in hand, any encroachments upon their rights." 16 On 
the question of politics, however, the convention took an equivocal 
stand. Parsons and Spies, while no longer believing in the efficacy 
of parliamentary action, continued to regard it as a useful means of 
agitation. But a resolution to that effect was rejected by a majority 
of the delegates, who repudiated the "great American superstition" 
that redress might be obtained through the ballot. 17 At its final 
session, however, the congress adopted a compromise resolution 
which recognized the right of each group to determine for itself 
whether or not to engage in political activity. 

As an alternative to the SLP, with its political and evolutionary 
orientation, the congress founded a new organization, christened the 
Revolutionary Socialistic Party, with emphasis on "revolutionary" 
to differentiate it from its reformist rival. The first national anar- 
chistic association in the United States, it was at the same time an 
American branch of the recently revived International in London 
and, like its parent body, designed as a loose federation of autono- 
mous groups with an information bureau (in Chicago) as the con- 
necting link. According to the rules of the organization, five mem- 
bers could start a local group, and ten such groups could call a 
national congress. Each group was to enjoy full discretion in matters 
of agitation and propaganda, provided its activities remained con- 
sistent with the party program. Three papers were selected as official 
organs of the association, Vorbote, Den Nye Tid, and Liberty, all of 
which had representatives at the congress (Spies, Peterson, and Swain). 

On the last evening, a reception was held to celebrate the estab- 
lishment of the new organization. Nearly three hundred men, women, 
and children attended. After a zither performance and singing by the 
Socialistic Male Chorus and the German Typographical Male Cho- 
rus, Justus Schwab recited a poem depicting a contest between the 
"Money Kings" and "Hunger," in which the latter succeeded in 
winning the prize — "Liberty." The program closed with the singing 
of the "Marseillaise," followed by dancing until a late hour. 18 

With the holding of the Chicago congress an important step had 
been taken in the formation of a revolutionary anarchist movement 
in America. The militant tone of the gathering was to become more 
and more characteristic of the socialist left in the ensuing years. On 
the other hand, a coherent organization failed to materialize. The- 
oretical and tactical differences remained acute, new social revo- 






jltionary groups took shape at a sluggish rate, and, as a national 
Dordinating body, the Revolutionary Socialistic Party proved in- 
fective. Not even the information bureau could be established X,t 
lany months. Thus did matters continue until the end of 1882. It 
fas only with the arrival of Johann Most that the movement began 
close ranks and become a significant revolutionary force. 

)f all the major movements of social reform, anarchism has been 

ibject to the grossest distortions of its nature and objectives; and 

all the expositors of the anarchist creed, none has been more 

3used and misrepresented than Most, the German-born revolu- 

[onary firebrand, who spent the last twenty-five years of his life in 

lerica. Most, it would be no exaggeration to say, was the most 

[ilified social militant of his time. Portrayed in the daily press as a 

Hid revolutionary fanatic, bent on chaos and destruction, he became 

le cartoonist's stereotype of the bewhiskered, foreign-looking an- 

[rchist, with a bomb in one hand and a dagger or pistol in the other, 

tjonspiring against rulers and capitalists and taxing the vigilance of 

le authorities to keep him in check. Most, having served nearly 

|cven years in European prisons before coming to the United States, 

/as to be imprisoned three times on Blackwell's Island between 

and 1902. In an editorial published after his death in 1906, the 

few York Times called him a "mad dog" and an "enemy of the 

iman race." 19 

That Most was an uncompromising agitator, an apostle of revo- 
itionary violence and propaganda by the deed, cannot be denied, 
his booklet Revolutionary War Science, published a year before 
le Haymarket incident, he provided detailed instructions on the 
lanufacture of explosives and the uses to which they could be put 
the war of the poor against the rich. And yet he was far from 
eing the rabid, maniacal figure of caricature. On the contrary, he 
possessed considerable dignity, erudition, and charm. To Emma 
jldman, whom he helped convert to anarchism, he was a highly 
snsitive individual whose sympathy for the laboring poor furnished 
le mainspring of his revolutionary energy. A gifted orator and jour- 
lalist, he drafted the Pittsburgh Manifesto of 1883, which became 
le charter of the social revolutionary movement. His celebrated 
paper, the Freiheit, which he edited for twenty-seven years, acquired 
place in the front ranks of German revolutionary literature, and 
[decades after his death his powerful "Hymn of the Proletariat" con- 
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The Anarchists 

tinued to be sung by German workers of every radical denomination, 
in Europe as in America. An indefatigable propagandist for nearly 
forty years, Most was an international figure whose influence was 
felt in Switzerland, Austria, and Germany, as well as in England and 
the United States. When he arrived in New York in December 1882, 
his legendary reputation had preceded him. 

Most had been born in Augsburg in 1846. From his earliest child- 
hood the world seemed to him a vast conspiracy of cruelty and 
oppression. To begin with, he was born out of wedlock— "contrary 
to police regulations," was how he himself sardonically put it. 20 His 
father, a former actor and singer, had been reduced to scratching out 
a living as a government clerk. His mother, a well-educated, liberal- 
minded governess whom he adored, died of cholera when he was 
still a small child. This was the first of a series of tragedies that 
embittered Most's life. His father soon remarried, but the relation- 
ship between the boy and his stepmother, "bigoted, coarse, greedy," 
in Most's description, was one of constant and bitter conflict. To 
make matters worse, an operation performed on his jaw when he 
was thirteen years old left him permanently disfigured. In later life 
he managed to conceal the deformity to a great extent beneath his 
beard. In the meantime, however, it caused him profound anguish, 
made him an object of ridicule, and shattered his dream of becoming 
an actor, for which he was otherwise amply gifted. Indeed, his pow- 
erful revolutionary oratory of later years was, in part at least, an 
outlet for his thwarted theatrical ambitions. 

Instead, the unhappy youth was apprenticed to a bookbinder, a 
man of hardness and brutality. Small wonder that Most should have 
grown up hating authority "with all my soul." His whole childhood 
had, as he put it, been a horrible nightmare, leaving him "deeply 
embittered" for life. 21 His illegitimate birth, the deformity that made 
people shrink from him, the cruel stepmother and still more cruel 
employer had combined to make Most a rebel; and, in some degree 
at least, his later glorification of violence was his way of making 
society pay for the sufferings of his youth. 

In 1863 Most completed his apprenticeship. The next five years 
were spent in perfecting his craft. Equipped with his tools, a meager 
formal education, a love of reading, and an extreme sensitivity be- 
cause of his disfigurement, he traveled through Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and northern Italy, the victim of insult and humiliation 
wherever he went. Everywhere he had difficulty in making friends 
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and finding work. While in Switzerland, however, Most encountered 
a group of socialist workingmen who showed him the first true 
sympathy and friendship he had ever known. Embracing their doc- 
trine with all the fervor of a convert, he joined the Zurich section 
of the International Working Men's Association and began his long 
career as a socialist agitator. His life had acquired new purpose. 
"From then on," he wrote in his memoirs, "I began to feel like a 
real human being. A goal loomed before me which went beyond the 
mere struggle for existence and the satisfaction of momentary per- 
sonal needs. I began to live in the realm of ideals. . . . The cause of 
humanity became my cause. Each step that betokened its progress 
filled me with the greatest joy." 22 

In the fall of 1868, Most left Switzerland for Vienna. He soon 
attracted notice and became a popular speaker at workers' gather- 
ings. In the summer of 1869 he was arrested and sentenced to a 
month in prison for making an inflammatory speech. The following 
year he was condemned to five years on charges of high treason for 
taking part in a free-speech demonstration. Released after a few 
months, he set off on an extended propaganda tour. After the out- 
break of the Paris Commune in 1871, however, he was banished 
from the country. Returning to Germany, Most took a leading part 
in the unfolding socialist movement. During the next seven years 
he edited socialist papers, was a tireless organizer and speaker, wrote 
pamphlets and labor songs, produced a popular digest of Marx's Cap- 
ital (which was harshly criticized by Engels), was twice elected to 
the Reichstag, and spent three years in prison for revolutionary ag- 
itation. After the passage of Bismarck's anti-socialist law, Most was 
expelled from Berlin. Hounded by the authorities, he left Germany 
in December 1878, never to return. 

In company with many another fugitive radical, Most chose to 
settle in London, where his anarchistic temperament increasingly 
asserted itself. In January 1879 he launched his famous journal, the 
Freiheit, whose provocative articles and editorials were couched in 
a graphic, sardonic language that strongly appealed to its working- 
class audience. Most was a gifted editor, and his paper carried the 
stamp of his personality. He made no significant contribution to 
revolutionary theory. His philosophy, a melange of socialist, an- 
archist, and Blanquist ideas, seldom went deep. But as a journalist 
and pamphleteer he had few equals. A polemicist rather than a thinker, 
he possessed a Rabelaisian wit that rarely missed the mark. Ac- 
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cording to Marx, the Freiheit contained "no revolutionary content" 
but only "revolutionary phrases." 23 Calculated to agitate, to stir up, 
to provoke, it seldom inspired quiet reflection. 

During 1879 and 1880, Freiheit steadily shifted from a socialist 
to an anarchist publication. By the summer of 1880 it had become 
the most uninhibited radical paper of the day, preaching the gospel 
of revolutionary conspiracy and propaganda by the deed. It was be- 
cause of his growing extremism that Most, along with Hasselmann, 
was expelled from the German Social Democratic Party. Yet his 
impatience with piecemeal reform could no longer be contained. He 
called for the violent destruction of capitalism, the state, and all 
repressive institutions. When Alexander II was assassinated in March 
1881, Most, under the heading "At Last!" published an article in 
Freiheit not only glorifying the act but urging others to emulate it. 24 
For this he was promptly arrested and condemned to sixteen months 
at hard labor. On his release, in October 1882, he received an in- 
vitation from the New York Social Revolutionary Club to undertake 
a lecture tour of the United States. He not only accepted but decided 
to resettle in America, transferring the Freiheit to New York. 

On December 2, 1882, Most boarded the steamship Wisconsin at 
Liverpool, landing in New York on December 18. The Revolutionary 
Socialistic Party received him with open arms. On the day of his 
arrival, the New York Social Revolutionary Club arranged a mass 
meeting in the Great Hall of Cooper Union, where he was greeted 
as a hero. At thirty-six he was already a legendary figure, martyred 
by seven years in prison. The hall was packed to overflowing with 
socialists and radicals of every type. After speeches of introduction 
by Justus Schwab and Victor Drury, a refugee from the Paris Com- 
mune, Most delivered a powerful address. He forecast an imminent 
social revolution that would be written with "blood and iron." The 
audience was spellbound. 25 

Most's arrival signalled the opening of an energetic campaign of 
agitation. Immediately after his reception, he embarked on a tour 
of the East and Middle West. He spoke in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago. Everywhere he went he was given an enthu- 
siastic welcome. In Chicago, where he spoke on December 28, shar- 
ing the platform with August Spies, George Schilling, and Ernst 
Schmidt, 6,000 eager listeners packed the hall, overflowing the gal- 
leries and blocking the aisles. His denunciations of capitalists and 
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Bfficials who "welded iron chains for the workingmen," his call for 
Die arming of the proletariat and a direct assault on the established 
Brder, drew thunderous applause. 26 

J Most was one of the greatest revolutionary orators of his time. In 
lysical appearance he did not at all resemble the wild cartoonist 
tereotype. Voltairine de Cleyre, on the contrary, found him "courtly 
his manners" and the "personification of grace in his move- 
ments." 27 Small and slender, with blue eyes and prematurely greying 
lir, he dressed for speaking engagements in a formal dark suit. His 
lir and beard were neatly trimmed. Only when he began to speak, 
le listener recorded, did his "fiery soul" reveal itself. 28 A brilliant 
platform orator, endowed with eloquence and wit, he could be emo- 
lonal or sarcastic, humorous or deadly serious. But he always struck 
• the core of the matter in language that workers could understand. 
Ie spoke eloquently and picturesquely," wrote Emma Goldman, 
/ho heard him for the first time in 1889. "As if by magic, his 
lisfigurement disappeared, his lack of physical distinction was for- 
Dtten. He seemed transformed into some primitive power, radiating 
latred and love, strength and inspiration. The rapid current of his 
peech, the music of his voice, and his sparkling wit, all combined 
produce an effect almost overwhelming. He stirred me to my 
lepths." 29 
Most's flaming rhetoric and vision of a free society raised his 
Bteners to a high pitch of enthusiasm. He could enthrall with his 
zolutionary passion even those with an imperfect grasp of the 
lguage in which he spoke. Along with Germans and Austrians 
id Swiss, Bohemians and Jews flocked to hear him lecture. His 
larp phrases, noted a Jewish anarchist from the Lower East Side, 
ad the "impact of the bombs and dynamite" of which he so often 
ipokc; and he had only to give the word, so it seemed, and "the 
ludience would rush to build barricades and begin the revolution." 
['It is an understatement," recalled another Jewish comrade, "to say 
lat Most had the ability to inspire an audience. He electrified, all 
it bewitched every listener, opponent as well as friend." No wonder 
ie press hated and vilified him, said Voltairine de Cleyre after 
Ittending one of his lectures, "for his eloquence is so great that even 
erman policemen against whom he thunders his anathemas, ap- 
plaud him, using their clubs tu pat the wall behind them so as not 
be seen." 30 
In Most, then, the social revolutionaries of America had gained a 
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formidable propagandist and agitator. More than any other individ- 
ual he was responsible for the movement's growth. His tour was a 
stunning success. In city after city new groups sprang up in its wake. 
It resembled, as the socialist Morris Hillquit put it, "a triumphal 
procession." 31 The tour, at the same time, put Freiheit back on its 
feet. Almost at once it took its place as the movement's most in- 
fluential journal, "shooting flames of ridicule, scorn and defiance." 32 
Most was untiring in his work of popularizing revolutionary doc- 
trines. He had a knack for simplifying complex theories in phrases 
accessible to the ordinary worker. Apart from the Freiheit, he issued 
a series of strikingly entitled pamphlets — The God Pestilence, The 
Property Beast, The Social Monster were among the best known — 
all of them marked by the same caustic humor and polemical genius 
that set an inimitable stamp on everything he wrote. Translated into 
many languages, they sold in tens of thousands of copies and were 
widely disseminated in both Europe and the United States. 

Most, a born revolutionary, had little patience with conciliation 
or compromise. The depth of his hatred of capitalism made him 
denounce all partial reforms as mere betrayals. Against the influence 
of the "money kings, railroad magnates, coal barons, and factory 
lords," legislation availed nothing. One day, Most declared, the 
American people would learn "that an end is to be made to the 
mockery of the ballot, and that the best thing one can do with such 
fellows as Jay Gould and Vanderbilt is to hang them on the nearest 
lamp-post." Most's own experience as a lawmaker had convinced 
him of the futility of political action. A parliament, as he saw it, 
was nothing but a "puppet show," a game of deception which could 
never assist in the emancipation of the workers. There must be no 
temporizing with the existing order, but only relentless war until 
the "property beast" had been "pursued to its last lurking place and 
totally destroyed." "Fling aside all patching up and smoothing down, 
all bargaining and compromising," Most exclaimed. "Extirpate the 
miserable brood! Extirpate the wretches!" 33 

An ardent proponent of direct action, Most maintained that a war 
of the poor against the rich was the only means of solving the social 
question. He urged the workers to arm themselves in order to ex- 
terminate the "reptile brood," the "race of parasites," as he branded 
all capitalists and rulers. If the people did not crush their oppressors, 
he insisted, then the oppressors "will crush the people, drown the 
revolution in the blood of the best, and rivet the chains of slavery 
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more firmly than ever. Kill or be killed is the alternative." Most, 
however, never championed violence for its own sake, but only as 
a weapon of emancipation. "We are revolutionists not from love of 
gore," he told an audience in Baltimore, "but because there is no 
other way to free and redeem mankind. History has taught that. No 
use of trying reform. The Gordian knot can be cut only by the sword, 
and within a few years the masses will write the history of the 
world." 34 

Most's fiery oratory, his trenchant journalism, his fervent advo- 
cacy of revolution won him a large and devoted following. Though 
temperamental, self-centered, and inflexible, intolerant of opposi- 
tion or even disagreement, he was the living personification of the 
social struggle, a "rebel above everything else." 35 Since childhood 
he had learned to hate authority and persecution in every form. 
Religion, government, and capital, he declared, were "carved out of 
the same piece of wood: to the devil with them all!" 36 Through his 
speeches, his newspaper, and his tireless agitational efforts, he trans- 
formed the social revolutionaries into a coherent and vigorous move- 
ment, with a more sharply defined sense of purpose than it had 
exhibited before his arrival. At the same time, he employed his 
talents to drive the SLP to the wall. The exponents of political reform 
seemed tame and colorless beside this apostle of militant action, 
who held before the workers the exciting idea of complete eman- 
cipation as an immediate possibility. 

A man of strong and vivid character, a "new Prometheus," as 
Nettlau calls him, "everlastingly at war with all Olympus," 37 Most 
quickly established his preeminence over the revolutionary left. From 
1883 to 1886 virtually the whole social revolutionary movement 
was the expression of the ideas and vision of this one man. By the 
same token, he came to symbolize all that terrified and alarmed 
respectable American society. The daily press made him the target 
of abuse. He was vilified, persecuted, and thrown into prison. His 
hatred of capitalism, some maintained, glowed hotter in him than 
his love of mankind. Yet, with his forceful personality and bitter 
eloquence, he served the cause of radicalism as well as many a 
gentler man. 
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The Pittsburgh Congress 

In undertaking his lecture tour of America, Most had a larger purpose 
than the formation of new social revolutionary groups, important 
though he acknowledged this to be. As a national organization the 
Revolutionary Socialistic Party had lain virtually dormant since its 
creation in October 1881. A strong effort would be needed to infuse 
it with life, or to scrap it for something more effective. Furthermore, 
the socialist movement as a whole remained bitterly divided. Rev- 
olutionary socialists vied with political actionists, trade unionists, 
and other elements for the allegiance of the working class. It was 
Most's aim to unite the various socialist currents — at any rate, those 
that accepted a revolutionary program — under a common banner. 

Preparations were made, accordingly, for a unification congress to 
be held at Pittsburgh in October 1883, exactly two years after the 
Chicago congress. Through the Information Bureau in Chicago, es- 
tablished belatedly in April 1883, the "Socialists of North America" 
were invited to send delegates to the new assembly, the goal of which 
was to achieve "a uniform, practical and effective organization and 
agitation." 1 Most set great hopes on this gathering. It must not, he 
wrote to August Spies, secretary of the Information Bureau, be a 
repeat of the October 1881 congress, which in Most's view had 
accomplished little. What was needed, rather, was an "imposing" 
and "demonstrative" assembly of socialists from all over the coun- 
try, who would lay the groundwork for an "international, federal- 
istic, and revolutionary party, without an executive, without a central 
agency, without paid officials" (ohne Execution, ohne Central- 
beitrag, ohne besoldete Beamte). 2 

At the opposite end of the country, meanwhile, another man was 
seeking to unify the socialist movement. He was Burnette G. Has- 
kell, a twenty-six-year-old non-practicing attorney, Chinese-baiter, 
and publisher of the San Francisco Truth, "A Journal for the Poor," 
to which Albert Parsons was an occasional contributor. Restless, 
erratic, Haskell never stayed long with any particular cause or move- 
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ment. Over a ten-year period he became, in turn, a socialist, a near- 
anarchist, a single-taxer, and a Bellamyite nationalist. To Benjamin 
Tucker, a stickler for principle, he was "a consummate scoundrel, 
with whom it is highly dangerous to have any dealings." 3 
I A small, sallow man for whom "controversies were meat and 
drink," Haskell had a passion for conspiracy and dynamite which 
rivalled that of Most himself. "Truth is five cents a copy and dy- 
namite forty cents a pound," proclaimed the masthead of his journal, 
which contained instructions on street-fighting and the manufacture 
of explosives, and which urged workers to procure arms without 
Idelay ("We have no moment to wait. Arm, I say, to the death! For 
revolution is upon you"). "War to the palace, peace to the cottage, 
;death to luxurious idleness!" was the paper's ringing motto. "Our 
lobject: the reorganization of society independent of Priest, King, 
Capitalist, or Loafer. Our principles: every man is entitled to the 
full product of his own labor, and to his proportionate share of all 
the natural advantages of the earth." 4 

Haskell, it appears, had been contemplating a revolutionary coup 
in San Francisco. Among his papers is the following statement in 
his own writing: "Seize Mint, Armories, Sub-Treasury, Custom House, 
(Government Steamer, Alcatraz, Presidio, newspapers." He was plot- 
ting, in addition, to lay waste the Hall of Records. A building was 
to be rented across the street, a tunnel dug, and dynamite planted. 
But the plan was never consummated. (Haskell, according to rumor, 
failed to appear at the appointed hour.) 5 

Haskell's claim to our attention, however, lies in his role as founder 
of the International Workmen's Association, an organization com- 
|posed almost entirely of native American workers, which, since its 
formation in 1 88 1, had gained a significant following in the Far West, 
where the social revolutionaries had not yet struck root. Known as 
the Red International, it had two main branches, the Pacific Coast 
Division, with headquarters in San Francisco, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain Division, with headquarters in Denver. (There was also a Mex- 
ican Division, centered in Chihuahua.) Haskell, as the driving force 
-behind the Red International and secretary of its Pacific Coast Di- 
vision, was invited to the Pittsburgh congress. Though unable to 
attend, he drafted an elaborate program designed to reconcile the 
contending socialist factions and provide a basis on which to unify 
the movement. He sent copies of his program to August Spies in 
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Chicago and Joseph Labadie in Detroit, asking that it be presented 
to the congress on behalf of his organization. 

Far from serving as the basis of reconciliation, Haskell's plan aroused 
a storm of controversy. Containing a mixture of libertarian and au- 
thoritarian elements (a "hodge-podge of sense and nonsense," as 
Liberty characterized it), 6 it called, in Blanquist fashion, for the cre- 
ation of a tiny elite, "a few able, daring, heroic and noble men," as 
Haskell characterized them, to take the lead at the start of the rev- 
olution and "hold the helm with an iron hand until the desired 
results shall be accomplished." With ten such men in each city, 
Haskell suggested, men who "feared neither life nor death" and were 
prepared to employ "all the resources of science" to achieve their 
end, the overthrow of capitalism could be secured, and "the New 
Era would dawn." 7 

When Haskell's plan was introduced at a secret session of the 
Pittsburgh congress, which took place from October 14 to 16, it was 
heatedly debated. According to one source, it precipitated "a fist 
fight in the convention." 8 In the end, however, it was decisively 
rejected, though some of its language found its way into the dec- 
laration of principles adopted by the delegates. A week before the 
congress, Benjamin Tucker, to whom Labadie had lent his copy, had 
already written it off as "perhaps the most foolishly inconsistent 
piece of work that ever came to our notice." It "does not reconcile 
in the least," complained Tucker, but "simply places Liberty and 
Authority side by side and arbitrarily says: 'These twain are of one 
flesh!' " 9 

Tucker, like Haskell, did not attend the Pittsburgh meeting. Nor 
did he send a representative, as he had done to the Chicago congress, 
where Liberty became the official English organ of the movement. 
In the interval, Tucker had shifted ground from revolutionary to 
evolutionary anarchism, rejecting the use of force except in the strictest 
cases of self-defense. He had also become an implacable opponent 
of collective ownership of property, a central plank in the platform 
of the social revolutionaries, whom he had ceased to regard as his 
allies. Tucker, in fact, was emerging as the foremost exponent of 
individualist anarchism in the United States, propagating views that 
were sharply at odds with those of Most and his associates, who 
dominated the Pittsburgh proceedings. 

Most himself attended the congress, accompanied by three other 
New York delegates, among them Victor Drury, a French militant 
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who had emigrated to America following the suppression of the Paris 
Commune and who had welcomed Most at Cooper Union on his 
arrival ten months before. During the 1870s, according to George 
Schilling, Drury had been "the major part of the brains" among the 
socialists in New York. Parsons regarded him as "an eloquent speaker 
and one of the best informed labor men in this country." 10 Parsons 
himself was one of the five Chicago delegates, the largest contingent 
at the congress, the others being Spies, Balthasar Rau, J. P. Meng, 
and Jacob Mikolanda, a leading Bohemian activist. 

Both Parsons and Spies took a prominent part in the proceedings, 
delivering speeches, introducing resolutions, and helping to frame 
the declaration of principles. Spies, in addition, acted as secretary 
of the congress, as he had done in 1881. All told, twenty-six cities 
were represented, nearly twice as many as at the Chicago gathering, 
a measure of the movement's growth in the intervening years, es- 
pecially since the arrival of Most. Delegates attended from Boston 
in the east to Omaha in the west, from Milwaukee in the north to 
New Orleans in the south, not to mention proxies from the Pacific 
Coast, British Columbia, and Mexico. Apart from Most, Spies, and 
Parsons, they included some of the ablest organizers and propagan- 
dists of the movement, such as Joseph Reifgraber of St. Louis, Christ 
Saam of Cleveland, and Joseph Frick of Pittsburgh, the host city. 
Also present was Labadie of Detroit, a recent convert from state 
socialism, who later founded the Labadie Collection of radical lit- 
erature at the University of Michigan. Messages of greeting ("the 
eyes of the world are upon you, comrades") poured in from every 
part of the country and from anarchist and socialist groups through- 
out Europe. Although not without its share of disputation, it was 
an impressive and surprisingly harmonious assembly. Parsons called 
it "an epoch in the history of the Labor Movement of the North 
American Continent." 11 

Though the congress did not officially open until October 14, nearly 
all of the delegates had arrived by the previous day, a Saturday. That 
evening a reception was held in the Turner Hall at Allegheny City, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, where four years earlier Parsons had been 
nominated for President of the United States by the SLP national 
convention. The hall was decorated with red flags, and the delegates, 
together with some four hundred well-wishers and observers, heard 
a recital by the Masonic Sextet, which sang revolutionary songs for 
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the occasion, including a few by Most. Joseph Frick, a veteran Ger- 
man socialist and ardent disciple of Most's, delivered the welcoming 
address, followed by Victor Drury, who spoke in English, then Most 
himself, who spoke in German, exhorting the workers of America 
to close ranks and throw off the fetters of capitalism. 12 

The next morning the congress settled down to business. It soon 
became apparent that two distinct elements were present among 
the participants, elements divided by their attitude towards trade 
unions. The delegates from New York and other eastern cities, led 
by Most, declared their opposition to unions and to the struggle for 
immediate economic gains, such as shorter hours, higher wages, and 
better working conditions. Achieving limited improvements, they 
argued, would only blunt the revolutionary ardor of the workers, 
weaken their will to resist, and delay the final overthrow of capi- 
talism. Most and his followers disdained any temporizing with the 
existing order, which had to be destroyed root and branch. What was 
more, they distrusted any large-scale organizations, like the unions, 
which might engender a permanent body of officials and harden into 
bureaucratic form. 

The delegates from Chicago and the Midwest adopted a different 
position. Led by Parsons and Spies, they agreed with Most and his 
supporters about the futility of the ballot and the need for armed 
insurrection to overthrow the established order. Nevertheless, they 
remained devoted to the cause of trade unionism, to which many 
had been committed for several years, Parsons being a notable ex- 
ample. What they favored was not, however, reformist unionism, 
permeated, as they saw it, with the spirit of bureaucratism and 
compromise. Theirs was a militant, a revolutionary unionism, which 
sought to get at the root of labor's difficulties by changing the very 
basis of society. The trade union, as they viewed it, was an instru- 
ment of social revolution rather than of the amelioration of condi- 
tions within the prevailing system. It was not — at least in theory— 
to contend for partial and superficial benefits, but was to be satisfied 
with nothing less than the elimination of capitalism and its replace- 
ment by a cooperative commonwealth, in which the workers would 
administer the economy for their own benefit. In the struggle against 
capitalism, moreover, the union was to shun political action, dis- 
trust all central authority, and guard against betrayals by self-im- 
portant leaders. All its faith was to rest in the direct action of the 
rank and file. 13 
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Nor was this all. For the midwestemers the union was more than 
^vehicle of class struggle. It was, as Parsons described it, "an. au- 
tonomous commune in the process of incubation," the "embryonic 
group of the future 'free society.' " u Following the destruction of 
capitalism, the union would become the nucleus of the new social 
system that would rise on the ashes of the old. This combination 
of anarchism and revolutionary unionism came to be known as the 
j"Chicago idea," and during the next two-and-a-half years the Chi- 
tago anarchists, and especially Parsons and Spies, used it to penetrate 
deeply into the labor movement and to attract a large working-class 
Mowing. In theory, according to the "Chicagoidea," the union was 
foot to concern itself with the struggle for piecemeal improvements. 
h practice, however, Parsons and Spies found themselves ignoring 
Khis self-imposed injunction, not just out of sympathy for the plight 
of the workers, but because they saw that only by working for im- 
mediate gains could they hope to gather mass support for their rev- 
olutionary program. 

The "Chicago idea," in its essential outlines, anticipated by some 
Ijwenty years the doctrine of anarcho-syndicalism, which, in a sim- 
ilar way, rejected centralized authority, disdained political action, 
and made the union the center of revolutionary struggle as well as 
ithe nucleus of the future society. Only two notable features were 
[lacking, sabotage and the general strike, neither of which was the- 
oretically developed until the turn of the century. This is not to say, 
however, that anarcho-syndicalism originated with Parsons and his 
associates. As early as the 1860s and 1870s the followers of Proudhon 
ijuid Bakunin were proposing the formation of workers' councils de- 
signed both as a weapon of class struggle against the capitalists and 
is the structural basis for the libertarian millennium. A free feder- 
ation of labor unions, Bakunin had written, would form "the living 
pms of the new social order, which is to replace the bourgeois 
orld." In America, similar views cropped up within the Working- 
len's Party of the 1870s, where the trade union was proclaimed "a 
eat lever by which the working class will be economically eman- 
pated." 15 

In the proceedings of the Pittsburgh congress the "Chicago idea" 

xupied a prominent place. After prolonged discussion, it was en- 

lorsed by a majority of the delegates, overriding Most's objections. 

a resolution put forward by Spies, the trade unions were recog- 

ized as both "the advance guard of the coming revolution" and the 
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foundation of the future social order. Another resolution, introduced 
by Parsons, expressed support for all "progressive" unions, that is, 
militant unions bent on the abolition of the capitalist system, as 
distinct from those which clung to the "reactionary principles" of 
arbitration and conciliation. 16 But the victory of the Chicago faction 
was more apparent than real. For the congress proceeded to adopt a 
declaration of principles that was framed entirely in the spirit of 
Mostian intransigence and contained no mention of trade-union ac- 
tion. For the sake of unity, it would seem, each side had made 
concessions, and for the remainder of the convention an atmosphere 
of harmony prevailed. 

The declaration of principles, entitled To the Workingmen of 
America, was the most important piece of work to emerge from the 
congress. Known as the Pittsburgh Manifesto (or proclamation), it 
was drafted by a committee composed of five leading delegates: 
Most, Spies, Reifgraber, Drury, and Parsons. Most was the principal 
author, the document leaning heavily on his article "Our Funda- 
mentals," published in Freiheit on the eve of the congress. 17 Yet 
Parsons's hand was also visible, especially in the citation of statistics 
and references to Jefferson and the American Revolution, while the 
concluding phrases, interestingly enough, were lifted verbatim from 
Haskell's program for unification, which had earlier been rejected 
by the delegates. 

An amalgam of socialist, anarchist, and other radical ideas, the 
Pittsburgh Manifesto embodied all the basic principles of the rev- 
olutionary socialist movement. Appealing to American as well as 
European traditions, it opened with a variation on a passage from 
the Declaration of Independence justifying the ouster of tyrannical 
government: "when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them (the 
people] under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security." Had the moment not arrived to heed this advice? 
demanded the framers of the Pittsburgh Manifesto. Had the Amer- 
ican government not become an oppressor? Was it anything but "a 
conspiracy of the ruling classes" against the people? 

Invoking both the theory of surplus value and the iron law of 
wages, which at the time formed part of the intellectual equipment 
of every socialist and anarchist, the Pittsburgh Manifesto went on 
to denounce the capitalist system as "unjust, insane and murder- 
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ous." It condemned the state, the church, and the educational system 
as instruments of "class domination "_ employed by the ruling elite 
to keep the workers in subjection. Indeed, the whole establishment 
was oppressive, so that it was necessary "to totally destroy it with 
and by all means." Political reform was futile, for the capitalists 
would not surrender their authority without a fight. It was therefore 
"self-evident" that the "struggle of the proletariat with the bourgeoi- 
sie must have a violent revolutionary character" — that the one rem- 
edy for the evils of capitalism was "Force!" The time had come to 
repeat the "immemorial example" of the founding fathers: "Agitate 
for the purpose of organization; organize for the purpose of rebel- 
lion." 
By way of summation, the manifesto listed six key objectives: 

First— Destruction of the existing class rule, by all means, i.e., 

by energetic, relentless, revolutionary and international action. 
Second — Establishment of a free society based upon co-operative 

organization of production. 
Third— Free exchange of equivalent products by and between the 

productive organizations without commerce and proflt-mon- 

gery. 

Fourth— Organization of education on a secular, scientific and 

equal basis for both sexes. 
Fifth— Equal rights for all without distinction of sex or race. 
Sixth — Regulation of all public affairs by free contracts between 

the autonomous (independent) communes and associations, 

resting on a federalistic basis. 

Borrowing from Haskell's draft program, the manifesto ended by 
calling on the workers to unite and throw off the yoke of wage 
slavery: "The day has come for solidarity. Join our ranks! Let the 
drum beat defiantly the roll of battle: 'Workmen of all countries 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains; you have a world 
to win!' Tremble, oppressors of the world! Not far beyond your 
purblind sight there dawns the scarlet and sable lights of Judgment 
Day!" 18 

As the official program of the social revolutionary movement, the 
Pittsburgh Manifesto was a landmark in the history of American 
radicalism. Issued simultaneously in English and German, it was 
translated into a number of languages, including French (by Victor 
Drury), Czech, Spanish, and Yiddish, and was printed and reprinted 
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in anarchist and socialist publications around the world. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies were distributed in the United States alone, 
and long after the congress it continued to be accepted by militant 
workingmen as a concise statement of their creed. 19 

Of more immediate consequence, the manifesto provided a basis 
for cooperation among the disparate groups represented at the con- 
gress, which proceeded to form themselves into a new national or- 
ganization designed to replace the stillborn Revolutionary Socialistic 
Party. Like the London congress of July 1881, the organization adopted 
the name of the First International, of which it considered itself the 
legitimate successor. For a time the titles "International Working 
Men's Association" and "International Working People's Associa- 
tion" were used interchangeably, until the latter came to be the 
prevalent form. (In German the problem did not exist, as the terms 
were identical: Internationale Arbeiter-Association.) 

Following the scheme laid down at the Chicago congress two years 
before, the International Working People's Association constituted 
itself as a loose-knit federation of groups, each of which was to 
contain five or more members and to enjoy full autonomy, so long 
as it adhered to the credo of the organization as embodied in the 
Pittsburgh Manifesto. In cities where there were several groups, it 
was recommended that a general committee be formed to secure 
concerted action. Such committees, however, were to have no ex- 
ecutive powers. As an agency of record-keeping and communication 
among the far-flung groups, a Bureau of Information was to be cre- 
ated, also without executive powers, in contrast to the Marxist- 
dominated General Council of the First International and to the 
National Executive Committee of the SLP. 

Three weeks after the congress, such a bureau was established in 
Chicago, consisting of a secretary for each of the major languages 
represented in the association: August Spies for English and Paul 
Grottkau, William Medow, and Jacob Mikolanda for German, French, 
and Czech. (Danish was no longer represented, as it had been in the 
Information Bureau of the Revolutionary Socialistic Party.) For pur- 
poses of propaganda, the IWPA was divided into nine agitational 
districts: Eastern States, Central States, Western States, Rocky 
Mountain States, Pacific Coast States, Southern States, Canada, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Mexico. A congress of the IWPA, according to 
the rules of the organization, could be summoned at any time by 
request of a majority of the groups. 20 None, however, was ever called. 
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Owing in part to the Haymarket incident, the Pittsburgh congress 
was the last. 

Before concluding their work, the delegates passed two further 
resolutions. One extended sympathy to their fellow revolutionaries 
in Europe, engaged in the common struggle for emancipation. The 
other urged the SLP to join with them on the basis of the principles 
laid down in the Pittsburgh Manifesto. Two months earlier, the SLP 
had been invited to send representatives to the congress, but the 
National Executive Committee had declined, insisting that there 
could be no common ground between socialists and anarchists, the 
issues of arms and the ballot posing insurmountable barriers to un- 
ification. The SLP, however, had been rapidly losing ground to their 
| militant rivals. Despairing of the slow methods of reform, more and 
Imore workers had been heeding the proponents of direct action and 
^defecting to the social revolutionary camp. By 1883 membership in 
the SLP had shrunk to about 1,500. Even such stalwarts as Thomas 
Morgan and George Schilling had left for greener pastures, Schilling 
drifting into the Tuckerite school and Morgan retiring to Woodlawn 
Park, where he built a house and "raised flowers, potatoes and cab- 
bages while Parsons and his associates raised h— ." 2I 

Yet another blow came in April 1883, when Philip Van Patten 
who had been secretary of the party for more than five years and 
was one of its most capable and faithful officials, abandoned the 
-fight. Disheartened by the endless bickering and by the deteriorating 
^condition of the party, he suddenly disappeared, leaving behind a 
(letter announcing his intention to commit suicide. This, as it turned 
out, was merely a ruse. Adopting a fictitious name, Van Patten took 
I minor post in the federal bureaucracy and afterwards became a 
Merchant in Arkansas. 
With Van Patten's abrupt departure, the party was in a shambles. 
ly the time of the Pittsburgh congress, the social revolutionaries 
id eclipsed it in size and importance. The National Executive Com- 
mittee, sticking to its decision, refused to take part in the proceed- 
igs. But when the Pittsburgh Manifesto was published, it did not 
«em so far from orthodox socialism as many had expected. Voices 
for unification were raised; and in December 1883 some of the par- 
k's most prominent members, among them Alexander Jonas, editor 
if the New Yorker Volks-Zeuung, took it upon themselves to pro- 
pose a reconciliation. This was done by means of a letter to the 
[Information Bureau in Chicago. "Reading the Proclamation of the 
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Internationalists as adopted at the Pittsburgh convention," it as- 
serted, "we can hardly find anything in it with which the SLP has 
not always agreed, except perhaps some obscure clauses of a reac- 
tionary coloring." The answer, drafted by Spies, amounted to a re- 
buff. Taking the position that the SLP had become an obsolete or- 
ganization, Spies advised it to dissolve itself into autonomous groups 
and to affiliate with the IWPA in the same manner as the groups 
already composing it. 22 

It was in these circumstances, its membership dwindling, its over- 
tures to the social revolutionaries rebuffed, that the SLP's national 
convention assembled in Baltimore later the same month. It was, 
according to Morris Hillquit, the most dismal annual meeting in the 
organization's history. Only sixteen delegates attended, determined 
to do battle with the International. Denouncing Most as a "dema- 
gogue," indeed a demagogue with "an eye for money," they issued 
a proclamation to the workers of America designed as an answer to 
the Pittsburgh Manifesto. "We do not share the folly of the men 
who consider dynamite as the best means of agitation," it declared. 
"We know full well that a revolution must take place in the heads 
and in the industrial life of man before the working class can achieve 
lasting success." 23 The convention drew a sharp line between so- 
cialism and anarchism. Thereafter all attempts at reconciliation were 
abandoned as useless, and there was nothing left but war between 
the two camps. The breach between political and revolutionary so- 
cialism had become permanent. 
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Between the Pittsburgh congress of 1883 and the Haymarket explo- 
sion of 1886, the IWPA expanded at a rapid pace. New groups were 
established throughout the country, old groups increased their mem- 
bership, the Freiheit and the Arbeiter-Zeitung gained in circulation, 
and a number of new journals were started, most notably The Alarm 
in Chicago, edited by Albert Parsons. Parsons, Spies, and others went 
on speaking tours through many states to enroll new workers into 
the organization. Out of this burst of activity a vigorous revolu- 
tionary movement took shape. Anarchism became a distinct power 
within American labor, particularly within its German-speaking seg- 
ment. 

What made the ground favorable for anarchist propaganda was a 
new economic crisis, setting in around the time of the Pittsburgh 
congress and continuing until the Haymarket incident. The depres- 
sion of 1883-1886, while neither so acute nor prolonged as the 
depression of 1873-1 878, created severe distress, filling the industrial 
centers with throngs of idle and destitute men. In Chicago alone, 
according to The Alarm, 34,000 were thrown out of work. 1 It was a 
time of misery and suffering for many, of homelessness and star- 
vation for some. Immigration remained heavy, compounding the 
problem of unemployment. New arrivals crowded into the cities, 
where ostentatious wealth rubbed shoulders with grinding poverty. 
"Never before," noted the Johns Hopkins economist Richard T. Ely, 
"had there been seen in America such contrasts between fabulous 
wealth and absolute penury." 2 

By the winter of 1883-1884 the situation in Chicago was so alarm- 
ing that the Citizens' Association mounted an investigation of living 
conditions in working-class neighborhoods. The resulting report told 
of "the wretched condition of the tenements into which thousands 
of workingmen are huddled, the wholesale violation of all rules for 
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drainage, plumbing, lighting, ventilation and safety in case of fire 
or accident, the neglect of all laws of health, the horrible condition 
of sewers and outhouses, the filthy, dingy rooms into which they 
are crowded, the unwholesome character of their food, and the equally 
filthy nature of the neighboring streets, alleys, and back lots filled 
with decaying matter and stagnant pools." 3 

Joseph Gruenhut, a socialist whom the incumbent mayor, Carter 
Harrison, had appointed factory and tenement inspector, headed the 
investigating committee. Paul Grottkau, editor of the Arbeiter-Zeit- 
ung, went along on the first day but was so appalled by what he saw 
that he could not bring himself to go again. As a result, Michael 
Schwab, one of the future Haymarket defendants, had to cover the 
investigation for the paper. Schwab, too, emerged shaken. "Thou- 
sands of laborers in the city of Chicago," he declared, "live in rooms 
without sufficient protection from the weather, without proper ven- 
tilation, in which never a stream of sunlight flows. There are hovels 
where two, three and four families live in one room. How these 
conditions influence the health and the morals of these unfortunate 
sufferers, it is needless to say. And how do they live? From the ash 
barrels they gather half rotten vegetables; in the butcher shops they 
buy for a few cents offal of meat, and these precious morsels they 
carry home to prepare from them their meals. The dilapidated houses 
in which this class of laborers live need repairs very badly, but the 
greedy landlord waits in most cases till he is compelled by the city 
to have them done. Is it a wonder that diseases of all kinds kill men, 
women and children in such places by wholesale, especially chil- 
dren? Is it not horrible in a so-called civilized land where there is 
plenty of food and riches?" 4 

Given such circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the depres- 
sion should have inspired a new wave of social unrest, a spontaneous 
upsurge like that of the 1870s but more impregnated with radical 
ideas. Open struggles between labor and capital, in the form of strikes, 
demonstrations, and boycotts, became more and more frequent. By 
1886 the number of strikers had reached 500,000, triple the average 
figure of the previous five years, and the number of establishments 
struck had nearly quadrupled. 5 The employers, as before, enjoyed 
the cooperation of the authorities. Strike after strike witnessed the 
same police brutality and use of militia, scabs, and private detectives, 
not to mention the blacklist and lockout, with federal troops in the 
background if needed. 
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The anarchists, their task of recruitment facilitated by the deep- 
ening crisis, worked tirelessly to win over the discontented. Between 
1883 and 1886 the IWPA issued a flood of pamphlets and leaflets 
and published more than a dozen newspapers and journals through 
which it disseminated its radical doctrines. Along with the printed 
word went public meetings and demonstrations. Lectures and dis- 
cussions threshed over the principles of socialism and anarchism 
and the evils of government and capital. "Who Are the Criminals?" 
"The Crisis of the Workers," "The Development of Socialism," and 
"Authority and Autonomy" were typical subjects. Orators railed 
against "exploiters" and "oppressors" and foretold the dawning of 
' a new era of brotherhood, freedom, and equality. 6 

Apart from Spies and Parsons in Chicago and Most and Drury in 
New York, the IWPA could boast a full complement of excellent 
speakers in half a dozen languages, for whom the railroads provided 
convenient transportation and the cities eager audiences. The strength 
of their radical sentiment, the fervor of their agitation, is hard to 
exaggerate. Thousands who listened to their speeches, as William 
Holmes of Chicago observed, became "imbued with their revolu- 
tionary spirit." 7 Traveling from place to place, they spoke in beer- 
halls and clubhouses, on the streets and in the parks, denouncing 
the capitalist system and preaching the virtues of a juster life which 
could be obtained only through the abolition of "wage slavery." 
Appealing to the workers to awaken from their misery and recognize 
the true extent of their enslavement, they condemned the hypocrisy 
of the rich, their aristocratic pretensions, their amusements and 
dissipations. Something was fundamentally rotten in the country. 
The growing financial and industrial power was crushing the work- 
ers into poverty and depriving them of their dignity and freedom. 
Pointing to abuses at every hand, they counseled the workers to 
distrust politicians and representatives of all kinds and to use their 
own strength and intelligence, their own initiative and efforts, to 
achieve emancipation. They sought, above all, to inspire their lis- 
teners with the vision of a new society, based on individual sover- 
eignty and mutual cooperation, in which free men and women would 
work willingly for themselves and each other instead of unwillingly 
for a capitalist employer. In such a society, they insisted, there would 
be no need for coercion and therefore no need for the state. 

Street parades and mass outdoor demonstrations, with red and 
black banners and bands playing the "Marseillaise" and other rev- 
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olutionary airs, were the most dramatic form of advertisement at 
this stage of the movement. A procession of workingmen, organized 
by the International in January 1885, marched to Fountain Square 
in downtown Cincinnati, carrying the "Red Flag of the Commune" 
and placards reading "Bread or Blood" and "Order and Empty Stom- 
achs Can Never Be Allies," as well as a black flag inscribed "No 
Quarter." 8 Similar demonstrations were common in Chicago and 
other cities. By the same token, the International organized picnics, 
concerts, dances, and entertainments of various kinds, imparting a 
new revolutionary content to traditional social activities. "Those 
were momentous times," recollected William Holmes. "Days and 
nights of agitation in out-of-the-way places under great difficulties, 
by heroic men and women buoyed up by enthusiastic devotion to a 
great cause; speeches delivered from piles of salt barrels or dry-goods 
boxes to great crowds of anxious, hungry, almost homeless men and 
women; 'Thanksgiving parades' through mud and slush, the march 
of the have-nots through the streets where the do-naughts dwell; 
solitary street-corner propaganda away into the midnight hours; 
meetings held in holes and corners — to avoid rent or to reach the 
proletaire in their own dens, their homes; great halls filled weekly 
to overflowing by multitudes who came to hear 'glad tidings.' " 9 

In this way, through their press and meetings, their demonstrations 
and processions, the anarchists carried their message to the workers. 
Nor were their efforts unavailing. From 1883 to 1886 the movement 
picked up momentum. Groups of the International multiplied from 
year to year, and their membership increased steadily. Nine persons 
sufficed to form a group (formerly the number had been only five), 
and each group was autonomous, conducting its work "in its own 
way," according to guidelines laid down in 1886, provided that it 
remained faithful to the Pittsburgh Manifesto. Most groups had a 
secretary and a treasurer (elected as a rule for six-month terms) but 
no permanent officials. Their primary function was that of propa- 
ganda, in addition to "the obtaining of additional members, the 
spread of economic information, the organization and arming of the 
working people, both men and women," in their particular locali- 
ties. 10 

It is not easy to determine how many Internationalists there were 
during this period. The records of the Bureau of Information have 
not been preserved, and the sources from which we must gauge the 
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numerical strength of the movement — lists of groups published in 
anarchist newspapers and estimates made by participants and other 
contemporaries — are unreliable. To compound the problem, some 
of the groups were short-lived, surviving barely a few months, while 
others fused or divided and are consequently difficult to trace. Fur- 
thermore, none of the lists that have come down to us is accurate 
or complete. At the same time, they give an inflated picture by 
including ephemeral groups as well as armed sections and singing 
societies whose membership overlapped with that of the regular 
affiliates. One must distinguish, moreover, between active mem- 
bers, who joined the association and took part in its meetings and 
demonstrations, and sympathizers, who read anarchist literature and 
followed the movement's activities without directly participating 
in them. "It is very, very difficult to arrive at anything like a correct 
approximation in regard to the strength of our movement," wrote 
August Spies to Professor Ely in November 1885, when the Inter- 
national stood at its zenith. "Our organization may be compared 
with an overflowing river. The entire country is submerged and you 
[can] hardly say where the 'bed' [Flussbett] begins and where it ends." 11 

Spies himself estimated the number of active members at between 
ten and twelve thousand. This was, however, too high, the actual 
figure being less than half as many. Starting with about two thousand 
in the fall of 1883, when the IWPA was established, it climbed to 
perhaps five thousand by the fall of 1885. At that time the Bureau 
of Information reported the total number of groups to be 115, while 
The Alarm listed 86, all "in flourishing condition." 12 There were, 
in actual fact, about a hundred groups, with an average membership 
of forty or fifty, though some had more than a hundred members 
and others as few as ten (such as the group organized by Dr. Mary 
Herma Aikin in Grinnell, Iowa). In the fall of 1885, when the econ- 
omy showed signs of recovery, membership in the International 
appears to have leveled off, so that in January 1886 the number of 
groups listed in The Alarm was the same as in the previous October. 
A plateau had evidently been reached and was maintained until the 
Haymarket incident. 

At its height, then, from the fall of 1885 to the spring of 1886, the 
International had some five thousand members, along with perhaps 
three times as many sympathizers and supporters. Groups were to 
be found in nearly fifty cities and towns, concentrated in the North- 
east and Midwest but reaching as far south as New Orleans and as 
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